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De- 


ADDRESS. 


I. INTELLIGENCE OF Passine Events, &c.—While the British 
Jews occupy so prominent a position among their European 
brethren, it is extraordinary that there should exist no published 
organ of their opinions, or record of their proceedings. It is, 
indeed, by no means an unusual circumstance, that the literary 
Englishman discovers, for the first time, in the columns. of a 
foreign Jewish periodical, the notice of some incident, highly 
interesting to himself, which has occurred, months since, in his 
own immediate neighbourhood. It cannot be, thatthe English 
habit which impels to a daily reference to public journals, tor 
intelligence of general or remote interest, should no longer exist, 
so soon as that interest becomes particular, and identified with 
ourselves and our brethren. But if this be possible, if that 
apathetic indifference to the che, urge and social well-being of 
our people, which none confess, but with which men tax their 

al do really paralyse the noblest impulses, then, indeed, 
is it imperative to adopt all practicable measures, by which life 
and energy may be infused into our institutions. The readiest 
means are afforded by the press ; and we propose to employ its 
influence by publishing a periodical ; in a aad that the op- 
ortunity so given, of learning what is passing around us, what 
is useful to be known and studied, and what is needful to be 
done, may eventually foster habits of referring to such a source. 
of information, and induce that demand for its regular supply, 
which ensues in analogous cases. We would impress upon 
those interested in the many noble institutions which exist 
among us, that they would hes frequently be concirained to 
make unfavourable reports, if, what was beneficial in the opera- 
tion of such institutions, could be brought under the review of a 
mss portion of the public than attends the annual meetings ; 
and if, for the interesting exhibitions, the statements and the ap- 
peals which are now so transitory in their effects, a more extended 
scope of influence could be afforded by subsequent publica- 
tion. 

II. Forgien &c.—Few who do not read the 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, the Orient, the Annalen, 
the Zion, of Germany, or the Archives des Israélites, &c., of 
France (all periodicals of extensive resources), can form a cor- 
rect conception of the highly interesting records which are now 
a sealed book to the English public, or of how much, daily passing 
among our co-religionists on the Continent, is replete with im- 
portance to ourselves, and to the great cause of human improve- 
ment. We have reason also to believe, that such is the position 
of Great Britain, in the estimation of the Literati and other 
leading Jews of the Continent, and such the desire to see a 

riodical established among us, that we might expect to be 

onored with their direct and original communications on 
subjects of importance. 

III. Promotion or Srupy oF THE Hesrew LANGuAGE 
AND LireRATURE.—We profess a desire to assist the general 
cultivation, by our people, of their own national e—the 
language of the Scriptures—a language so sublime in all its 
relations, and yet so simple in its construction, as to be acquirable 


with far greater facility than any other ancient, and most of 


| 


neither our duty nor our interest. 


those modern tongues, for the mere fashion of which, the pure 
language in which we profess to offer prayer, has been too oie 
nenloeted. Weare gratified to believe, that in many families, an 
awakened sense of consistency, anda judicious system of teaching, 
have shewn with what facility even young children may be 
taught Hebrew ; and we may reasonably expect, that the gene- 
ral and successful cultivation. of the holy tongue by those not 
of our faith, may at least excite a determination not to be sur- 
passed on our own ground, 

IV. ExpLanationsor Propuecy, Derence, &c.—On this head 
we feel the necessity of speaking with much delicacy. That per- 
verted constructions of Scripture are sought to be forced upon 
the less informed of our brethren, is a matter of daily observation. 
Have we not found the poor and ignorant cajoled into intrusting 
their infants to persons specially employed to v9. oH hostility to 
the Jewish religion on their tender minds? In short, are we not 
constantly assailed on all sides by those who hold themselves 
conscientiously justified in resorting to the most unscrupulous 
expedients, in order to lead us from the faith of our fathers? Are 
we not then imperatively called upon to shew to our brethren 
what is the truth? ‘This defence we can, and ought to employ, 
without attacking the religion of our assailants, for such is 
We are enjoined not to seek 
to make our neighbours proselytes, and God forbid that we 
should make them infidels. | 

It is a humiliating consideration, that if doubts and difficulties 
have, by the pees hei above referred to, been induced in an 
uninstructed mind, there exist, alas! no recognised persons whose 
function it is to resolve these doubts, no familiar accessible work 
of exposition, which can be referred to. What are the conse- 

uences? The “ little knowledge,” which is the ‘‘ dangerous 
thing,” not having learned its own incompetency, constitutes itself 
the judge: the testimony of truth is mute, and judgment goes 
by default. Are we guiltless here ? are we Jews, and regard- 
less of our special obligation to teach the word of God? Let 
us at least, do our humble best, by rallying round us those who 
can labour in the cause, until the office of religious instructor 
shall be recognised and filled. | 

As regards the defence of our institutions, it will be enough 
to remind our readers, that a most formidable attack upon them, 
through the press, was spread far and wide, and remained for a 
long period unanswered ; during this interval the unlearned of 
our body suffered many tribulations, and it was left to chance, 
and to the Jewish spirit of a private gentleman, who entered the 
arena, and by the plain unvarnished truth annihilated the 
calumny. Is it wip, bg such a duty should devolve upon 
private individuals, or be dependent upon the caprice of, perhaps, 
an inimical journalist ? 

V. Retrospective Reviews, &c.—An opportunity will be 
afforded of illustrating the true character and tendency of those 
monuments of erudition which form ournational literature. Their 
many excellences may be exhibited, and what is merely specu- 
lative, defined ; so that our people, as a whole, may no longer 


suffer passively a few antiquated crudities and raked-up fictions _ 
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to be fashioned for a purpose, and palmed off by Sag paged 
as fair specimens of Jewish philosophy :—so that the 
feel a just pride, not merely in the valour and ape Sa per 
ancestry, but in the recollection that they, im the ¢ tA 

middle ages. feeling themselves the chosen conservators of Go« 
holy law. and the living evidence of His divine revelation 2 

universal providence, did likewise so foster learning pr t 
arts, and so extend such influence by their own ar aia 
labours, that enquirers after truth, of all creeds, have cheertully 
become their historians and sung their praises. ; 

By means of reviews and extracts from the modern publica- 
tions of our foreign brethren, we may demonstrate how much of 
learning and of piety yet pertains to us, and incite a generous 
spirit of rivalry in our immediate cirele, | | 

VI. Ontarnat Essays, &c.—We design to give exercise and 
encouragement to those latent talents of our youth, the existence 
of which manifests itself, despite disadvantages, in the public 
educational institutions and elsewhere, proving that these talents 
need only direction and opportunity to establish a literary repu- 


tation for the British Jews, There are also some highly valuable | 
Jewish tales in other languages, which will excite general | 
nterest when translated. | 

VII. Moran Discourses, For SABBATH EVENING EXERCISE.— | 
It is hoped under this head to supply a great desideratum. It is | 
indeed gratifying to know, that there are yet families amongst 
us, in which the Psalmist’s picture of a happy home 1s realized 


‘Ps, exxyiii); and in which, one parent is the priest and instructor 
of his household, the other the priestess of her domestic hearth, | 
and every member, bound by stronger and holier ties than mere 
kindred, as brethren ‘* dwell together” in His covenant, and, 
after a weck of the toils and blandishments of the world, assemble 
to solemnise and enjoy thatmost glorious institution, the Sabbath; 
together to drink at the fountain of living waters, and to hymn 
His praise inunison. W ould that all might realize these pictures, 


and experience these soul-refreshing influences! for by such 
gatherings is character formed and chastened, and thus are woven 
those bonds of sympathy which, in our after pilgrimage, remind 
us of an early home, and its virtuous impulses, 

We hope to obtain a series of religious and moral discourses 
adapted to such ends, and suitable to be read and considered in 
a family cirele. 

VILL. INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR PuBtic IN- 
STITUTIONS AND THEIR WORKINGS.—In the absence of a class 
of functionaries upon whom the duties of supervision naturally 
and appropriately devolve, the direction of such institutions, in 
most instances, 1s undertaken by benevolent gentlemen, whose 
commercial or professional advocations frequently compel them 
to abandon the charge, for months together, to the very persons 
whom itis therroffice to superintend, Underthese circumstances, 
it would be highly useful to keep the public advised both of what 
is done, and what might be done, to compare such institutions 
with others of a similar character, and to pot out how mutual 
dependence or co-operation between kindred institutions might 
econonise their resources and extend their usefulness. 

IX. CORRESPONDENCE, AND OTHER ConTRIBUTIONS, will not be 
difficult of attainment, so soon as a character of popularity and 
permanency shall have been established for the ork 

X. Apvertisements, &c.—The outer pages would be usefully 
employed, in lending currency to those announcements which the 
heads of oe sit desire to publish, to the notification of 
charitable and other meetings, and theirformal results. Itappears 
but reasonable to expect aid, in this form, for such an under- 
taking, from those having charge of our national institutions 
There are lkewise many business advertisements, addressed to 
Jews only, which might, by this medium, be brought under their 
immediate notice. Some encouragement might also be thus 
afforded to such tradesmen as would be disposed to facilitate the 
apprenticing of Jewish children, or in any other way to exhibit 
consideration for our peculiar wants. 

In a publication adapted to a religious body, 
promote es welfare, itis butreasonable toe 
of principle. We unhesitatingly avow a bias 
blished and recognised, as contra-distinguish 
speculative or unauthorised. The characteri 
practical Jew is to conserve, 


and designed to 
xpecta profession 
for what is esta- 
ed from what is 
stic office of the 


and thus are we impressed ; not that | 


our adversaries | we would contend for the inviolability of mere custom, or of 


superadded form, in the hands of qualified and constituted 
authority—not that we would deny the susceptibility of improve- 
ment in our public worship or other matters, but that, even as in 
our bodily ailments, we trust the knife only to those duly trained 
and invested, so dare we not accept relief in spiritual affairs from 
any but concurrent, experienced, and dispassionate authority. 
Alas! that this has not been earlier cared for; still better is a 
little evil, with a principle of acknowledged safety, than a doubtful 
good obtained by the sacrifice of safe principles, Schism, how- 
ever, is not to be prevented by a policy which makes it appear 
inevitable; we, at least, will not even now condemn unheard, 
For any legitimate inquiry, conceived in an honest spirit, we will 
endeavour to procure answers from those competent to supply 
them; and thus we leave a painful subject for the present. 

It will scarcely be needfulto remind the reader, that an attempt 
was recently made to establish an institution for training respec- 
table young men fcr the ministerial office ; this attempt, however, 
was not immediately successful; and the consideration of it has 
been postponed until after the coming holidays. These chilling 
delays, in affairs of the most vital import, are only possible in the 
absence of an organ which can arouse and keep alive the public 
sympathy. How many excellent propositions have fallen abor- 
tions to the earth from like causes! Had a collegiate institution 
been now in progress, the charge of public instruction, and of 
popular information, by means of the press, would naturally have 
devolved upon those talents which such an institution would have 
rallied round it, during even its preparatory stages. Now, the per- 
formance of a duty which would have been the vigorous offspring 
of healthy institutions, is forced upon us from necessity, and we 
must serve as the humble precursor. ‘The efforts we have made 
to obtain competent management for the work, will at once free 
us from an imputation of overweening confidence. ‘To have 
waited for all appliances would have been to abandon the under- 
taking. Let but abler management offer with the fitting guaran- 
tees, and we will cheerfully resign the chair. 

If we have proposed a single object, which the enlightened 
and rightminded reader would desire to see carried out, let him 


answer this appeal, asif the suecess of the undertaking depended 


upon his individual support. We shall have enough of sunshine 
friends, who will prop our undertaking when it can stand alone. 
Let not each charge his fellow with indifference, and forget that 
the apathy of the mass includes his own. 

We enclose a loose paper, upon the filling up and return of whieh, 
will depend the accomplishmentof this highly needful work.* For 
our own part we distinctly disclaim any intention to accept a 
pecuniary return forour labours; it is, ndeed, more than probable 
that we shall be subjected to pecuniary loss, from our desire to 
place the publication within the means of all classes. We do 
appeal, however, for the opportunity of remunerating those whose 
aid we shall be so fortunate as to enlist, and the exercise of 
whose talents constitutes their profession. There need be no ap- 
prehension of responding too liberally to this appeal ; for the 
opportunity of usefully extending the dimensions, the influence, 
and the correspondents of the work, must be obvious to all who 
but consider how comparatively few and widely scattered are those 
interested in a Jewish press as compared with those publications 
which are addresed to all classes indiscriminately. On this head, 
we would inform our readers, that the warrant for forwarding this 
experimental number to the provincial towns, the colonies, and 
elsewhere, is so doubtful, that an acceptable service would be 
rendered by those who are liberally disposed, and have oppor- 
tunities of transmitting copies to those places, 
ar gare remeceally take leave of our readers, upon whom it 

Pp ether we shall again present ourselves before 


them. Meanwhile, we wish them heartily “ ‘9 


* Thi 

hay. paper is not re-issued with the second edition: it invited contri- 

she appeal was responded to. few 

& guinea per thi 

back numbers, and i per annum ; this entitles to a full set of the 


1 to a regular transmission of fut 
on the day of publication. The accounts will be pach 


at the close of th . be p 
in Number 18, year, For further information vide « Announcements,” 
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WHAT ARE THE BRITISH JEWS? 
MAY THEY BECOME? 


AND WHAT 


BY A FOREIGNER, 


Ir is a truth hardly disputed by any one, that the Jews, diffused 
over the surface of the globe, participate in the character of the 
several nations among whom they have been allowed to settle. 
It may be presumed from this statement, that all those charac- 
teristics which peculiarly mark the English, will also be traced 
in the Jews resident in Britain, with all the force which belongs 
to those characteristics, though diversified according to the 
hues with which preservation of caste, different religious views, 
and a peculiar history must colour them. And certainly there 
is seldom a presumption which reality confirms so fully as that 
in question, Nay, it seems even as if a nappy predisposition, 
rooted in the character of the Jews at large, had facilitated the 
transfusion of the peculiarities of the English into their minds, 
blending them with their own, Thus, British activity, perse- 
verance, and enterprise, indisputably find their prototype in the 
Jew. Thus, gravity, strong faith, veneration for customs sanc- 
tioned by centuries, and deep religious feeling, which mark the 
character of the English, have been in all times the inheritance 
of the Jew. Thus, the patriarchal customs of the Jews, and 
their compassionate spirit, which have vindicated them always 
as D'3M 933 OM have been enhanced, by engrafting on them 
the generosity, liberality, and simple manners of a nation, whose 
chief model is the Bible. But as the above qualities constitute 
their virtues, even so, others, not less respectable in themselves, 
which the English Jews share in common with the British na- 
tion at large, become defects, by overstepping the limits com- 
patible with the spirit of Judaism, and so producing much mis- 
chief. 1 allude to an overfondness for that which is practicable 
and palpable; and to that absence of political laws for the 
regulation of moral and religious institutions, which characterise 
the English people. No doubt, the Engish nation is in many 
respects indebted to these two qualities for its greatness. It is 
this overfondness which, on the one hand, prevents it from 
going astray into the vast and sterile fields of speculation, and 
on the other hand, impels it to every endeavour likely to pro- 
duce useful results. And certainly, no objection can be raised, 
so long as usefulness is the test for temporary interests only ; 
so long as it leaves a fair field for exertions, which, derived 
from the most sacred duties of mankind, should always cl .m 
their chief attention. But so soon as this utilitarianism * 

allowed to make unlawful excursions out of its legitimate boun- 
daries ; so soon as it is applied asa scale to objects, which by 
their nature cannot be computed thereby, there must necessa- 
rily ensue false notions, which notions, in their turn, cannot but 
engender false steps. Unfortunately, this seems to be the case 
with the British Jews in general. In whatever consists the 
great mission entrusted by the Almighty to Israel, thus much is 
sure: its discharge is inconsistent with an entire absorption by 
interests, which leave no more room, than is necessary to the 
practice of religious performances handed down by past cen- 
turies, and mechanically executed. Whatever constitutes the 
mission of Judaism, the fulfilment of which it has pleased 
Providence to entrust to the Israelites, thus much is sure, it is 


incompatible with an apathy, which disregards the necessity of 


securing the inheritance of our forefathers to posterity, and 
which neglects to take steps for enabling them fully to discharge 
the important duties which that inheritance imposes. Injurious 
as this indifference in itself becomes to Judaism, it must prove 
the more detrimental, from the fact that political laws do not 
here provide for the regulation of scientific, religious, or moral 
institutions. ‘This circumstance, (the most abundant source of 
evil, though also of good,) gives a loose rein to any and every 
speculation in these important fields. Each erects its standard, 
each endeavours to rally partizans around, and as the English 
people is so numerous, and so nobly disposed, each nenlba 2 in 
gathering the force necessary for its accomplishment. But this 
is not true of the Jews, whose similar attempts for Jewish inte- 
rests prove abortive. And wherefore is this? Various schemes 
are proposed at the same moment, No doubt, every one of 
them good and laudable. But the small number of the Jews 


on the one hand, and their apathy on the other, prevent the 
concentration of the force requisite for carrying them out, and 
thus do the conflicting attempts defeat each other; or, if suc- 
cessful, they resemble the insipid fruit of a hothouse, forced 
into existence by a short-lived zeal, whilst a harmonious co- 
operation, the result of common investigation of the primary 
essentials, might realise all that could be desired usefully and 
permanently. 

If the picture we have presented be drawn by nature, it 
becomes manifest, that the British Jews individually are adorned 
by all those virtues which make the man respectable, or the 
citizen useful and patriotic; but that they are less distinguished 
for those virtues, which might shed lustre on them as a body. 

There is perhaps no question started by philosophy, which is 
at the same time so difficult and so easy to be answered as this: 
What is the peculiar vocation of the Israelite, allotted to him 
by the consummate wisdom of God, beyond that which lie has 
in common with other men? Difhcult, when daringly diving 
into the hidden counsels of Omniscience, we would account for 
every special law and historical event of the Jewish nation, and 
attempt to ascribe a sufficient solution:—easy, when keeping 
within the limits of the question, we content ourselves with the 
outlines, renouncing all researches into details; for in this case, 
a slight survey of the character of the holy law, of the histor 
of the Jews, of the relations in which they have stood and still 
stand towards others, shows plainly, that the Israelites are des- 
tined to be, amidst the agitated ocean of time, the imperishable 
rock, from the summit of which, beams the gentle flame of 
truth, lighting not only the paths which threaten ruin, but those 
which lead to the desired heaven : that they are destined to be 
an everlasting, a living monument, erected in the youth of 
mankind, which, incessantly and stronger than nature herself, 
bears witness of a bounty without limit, of a Providence with- 
out change: that they are destined to be the representatives of 
the religious feelings, and moral truths which the Universe 
manifests and inspires; a consciousness of this hallowing their 
every thought, and influencing their every action. No doubt, 
the discharge of this great. mission requires a constant inde- 
fatigable exertion of all their faculties; nay, a co-operation 
unobstrneted by outward obstacles. The Jews, holding fast the 
essence of Judaism, must earnestly study the genius of their 
time, in order to harmonise with it the performance of their 
duties. They must carefully follow the development of religious 
and moral truths, that they may not appear in opposition. Thev 
must gallantly struggle for the removal of all civil disabilities 
which are so likely to fix upon those who labour under them, 
public contempt. 

In reviewing the efforts of the Jews to this end throughout 
the world, we nowhere discover the desired combination of 
energies and concentration of all the Just mentioned exertions. 
A straight line drawn from eastern Europe to its western part, 
would show a very remarkable gradation in this respect, of its 
Jewish inhabitants. On the one extremity we find them entirely 
deaf to the rustling of the wings of time, holding scrupulously 
fast, not so much upon religion as upon her form, without a 
visible influence on their morals. But time which cannot be 
disregarded with impunity lies heavy on their hands. In the 
centre we see a youthful sprightliness, a noble activity to run 
all risks: but there is no stability, no harmony; the runners 
push each other; the paths end ina labyrinth; they have lost 
the thread, they cannot retrace their steps. On the other extre- 
mity of this imaginary line, we observe a want of those charac- 
teristics which influence their more Eastern brethren. It seems 
to be reserved to the British Jews to blend those qualities which 
appertain to the two first-named bodies. ‘To this combination 
their dispositions, their situation, and their relations appear to 
have destined them. 

Not less attached to the precepts of our holy religion 
than their Eastern brethren, the impulses proceeding from 
Germany will and must find their way to the shores of Albion. 
But cautioned by the errors, losses, and repentance, of their 
German co-religionists, the English Jews will carefully exa- 
mine—will keep the corn, and reject the chaff—will act up- 
on the plan adopted ona similar occasion by the sage, wh 
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might profit by the fexperience of others. 


found a pomegranate—he ate the inner part, and threw away the 
shell.” Struggling hard for their civil liberty, they ge 
better to handle the weapons with which in our times similar 
battles are fought; they will perfect themselves more 1D of 
practice of those virtues which win public opmion, and entorce | 
the concessions so obstinately denied. . | 
Members of a great and powerful nation, the influence of 

which reaches from pole to pole, and which by tts natural gene- 
rosity and sympathy for all that 1s Just and good, prides itself 1 | 
the exertion of influence on behalf of every just cause, they will | 
become the champions for the rights of their brethren every- | 
where, and thus show themselves worthy to be citizens of a state | 
which spared no sacrifice to strike off the fetters of its black | 
children. Protected by the laws of an unparalleled constitution, | 
assisted by a sympathy founded on true enlightenment, the exer- | 
tions for the interests of Judaism will here find their centre, and | 
hence will they diverge to a circle which shall embrace the | 
whole earth.’ It is for this purpose that Providence seems to 
have held back the English Jews thus long, in order that they 
Happy the Jews of the universe, if their British brethren un- 
derstand their position—if they render themselves equal to Its 
duties. Happier still the British Jews to whom ak a future 
is vouchsated. 


SEVEN QUESTIONS ABOUT BLOOD. 

‘In lending currency to the following, it can be scarcely 
needful to disclaim either on behalf of the contributor, or any one 
else concerned, the slightest disposition to impugn the huma- 
nity of the Christian tenets. ,We all know how intimately the 
morality of that religion is connected with that of our own: 
and no rational man can for a moment believe, whatever may 
have been perpetrated in darker ages under the name of Chris- 
tianity, that Jewish blood was so used. These seven specious 
questions against Christianity, present a curious parallel to the 
seven famous questions against Judaism, by T. J. C. of Oxford, 
(Times, 20th Oct, 1840,) both series being equally plausible 
and equally groundless. —Ep, 


Wien travelling in the East, 1 received from a Mahometan, 


whose family traced its origin to the ancient city of Belangiar, 
on the Caspian, a manuscript in a language to him unknown, and 
containing, according to a tradition preserved among his kindred, 
a whole arsenal of weapons of offence against Christianity, 
The manuscript was written in Hebrew; and its contents, from 
which IT made extracts at the time, had long faded from my 
memory, when a letter, inserted by T.. J. C. of Oxford, in 
** The Times” of the 20th of October, so forcibly reminded me 
of the character and tendency of the Mahometan’s book, that I 
deemed the following version of one of its. episodes not unworthy 
the attention of the discerning and impartial reader. 
* When Chiskia, the son of Obadiah, the son of Bulan, sat on 
the throne of the Chazars, there was a profound peace of the | 
Lord on the whole land, even from the sea of Gargan to the 
great river Warshan, and all the inhabitants thereof dwelt in 
safety, For albeit King Chiskia walked in the statutes of Moses 
the servant of God, and hearkened to the counsels of the heads 
of the captivity who dwelt at Jerusalem and Babel: he covered 
equally with the shield of justice the strangers that lived in his 
gates, whether they were of the tribes of Ismael, or followers of 
Jesus of Galilea, And behold, his great deeds, are they not 
written i the books of the kings of the Chazars? Now in the 
second year of the reigy of king Chiskia, (upon whom be peace t) 
there lived in those days in the city of Sadil, an Ismaclite. sur 
named Thubanon, which is, interpreted into Hebrew ‘Nachash.’ 
filled with hatred against the followers of the Galilean and who 
straightways sought to kindle the wrath of king Chiskia upon 
whom be peace! against the men of that nation. But wid. 
that the king, who was a just man, feared the Lord Thubanon 
coutrived a cunning accusation against them saying : Behold, | 
O king, the disciples of the Galilean whom thou protectest with 
the shield of thy might, and who live peacefully under th chros 
deal very treacherously towards thy nation, the people of se 
For I have diligently searched the statutes of t - law area 
in the language of Javan, thy foe, and I have found, that their 
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ng par their scriptures, 


God does command them to meet ee poe in secret, and to 
celebrate an abominable feast, at which they 
drunk with the blood of thy nation, yea, with the blood of Jewish 
Surely. they cannot gainsay their own books and sta- 


ane ail chronicles. Therefore, if thou wilt act wisely, O king, 
banish from thy sight all those disciples of the Galilean who re. 
fuse to renounce straightways their faith, and to turn from a 
law, which commands them to drink the blood of thy people. 
But, lest they may endeavour to save themselves by contradict- 
ing my words, which they know in their hearts to be perfectly 
true, I now lay before them seven questions, which prove the 
verity of my complaints clearly, and the unsafety of believing 
their protestations, from the books of their own law. If they 
cannot say nay to any one of questions——as 1 know they cannot 
—then why, O king, should thy land be any further polluted 
with them ? 


QUESTIONS. 


{—lIs it true that your Lawgiver promised resurrection 
from the dead, and eternal life hereafter, to all those 
who shall in reality eat his flesh and drink his blood ; 
and that he denied life to all those who will not drink 
of his blood and eat of his flesh in reality? (John vi. 
53, 54.) 

Il. —But is it true that, according to the symbolon of your 
faith, the flesh of your Lawgiver and the blood of 
vour Lawgiver, even his body, is actually in heaven, 
whence you are assured he will, on the day when this 
world shall perish, and not till then, return in his 
body to the earth to judge mankind? (The Vulgar 
Creed, the Roman, the Oriental, the Creed of 
Aquilea). 

I1].—Is it however true that you call your Lawgiver, Jesus, 
a Jew according to the flesh? (Romans 1, 3. ix. 5.) 

IV.—Does the word “Flesh” (cap, sara’) as well as the 
word blood (afua, haima) signify, in your scriptures, 
fraternity” or ‘‘ community of nation ;”” and are the 
words ‘‘my flesh,” applied in your scriptures to the 
Jews; so that it is the same thing, whether you read 

my flesh’? or “the Jews” in your scripture ? 
(Romans iv. 1. Acts xvii. 26. Rom. xi. 14. pov 
thy capa, mou teen sarka), 

V.—Did many of the Jewish disciples of your Lawgiver 
cease from walking after him, being scandalised by 
the command really to eat and to drink that which is 
there called ‘* my flesh” and “‘ my blood ” ? (John vi. 
61 and 66), | 

VI.—Is it a principle upheld by one of your sages, that a 
man is not accounted a sinner for telling a lie, if the 
glory of God be his object? (Romans iii. 7), 

VII.—Have many of your people been severely chastised by 
| the rulers of cities and by the Emperors of Rome 
(before these made common cause with you) on being 
proven guilty, through the testimony of their slaves, 
as well as, in many cases, through. their own confes- 
sions, of this charge: that, at your secret meetings, 
called Agape, you present a child, covered with flour, 
to the knife of the initiated, who stab it to the heart, 
Whereupon you all drink its blood and sacrifice it to 


the glory of your God? (Minucius Felix, Ter- 
tullian),”’ 


The Hebrew writer proceeds to state, that King Chiskia, on 
receiving this letter, handed it, according to the advice of his 
Chacham, to some learned Christians of good repute, who en- 
lightened the king on the blackness of Thubanon’s design 
proving, with ease, the treacherous manner in which he had ex. 


and taken for granted all their enemies 
| : said against them. The king continued to show mercy and 
Justice to all his subjects, without respect of persons, and wrote 
- epistle to the heads of the different religious classes among 
them to live in with their 
and exhort : 
seanaaaiine 4 7 ing them to show the excellence of their 


gious systems rather by thei | 
than the imputation of misdeeds to 


“ 
' 
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It is hardly necessary to add, that the reference to Christian 
sources, and to the chapters and verses of the New Testament, 
are not in the Hebrew original, which was written probably long 
before the time of Stephanus, 


Manchester. 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


We have received an intimation, from a correspondent, of the 
discovery in Palestine, under very peculiar circumstances, of a 
number of loose papers, apparently part of an exceedingly an- 
' cient manuscript. ‘The discovery has given rise toa great deal 
of speculation among the learned, concerning its authenticity, 
antiquity, &e. Some have supposed it to be a copy of the 
Sepher-a-yashar mentioned in the sacred Scriptures themselves; 
others, with more probability, pronounce it to be an historical 
novel, founded on an incident contained in the Bible, and in- 
tended for the literary entertainment of a much later, though 
still very remote, age. To the latter opinion our correspondent 


himself inclines, not only on the general ground, that there exist 


several such elaborated histories, composed in the golden age of 


our national literature, and copied into the sacred dramas of 


other religious bodics, but because of the internal evidence 
afforded by the papers themselves, exhibiting a correspondence 
with what is generally understood (despite Solomon’s. scepti- 
cism as to novelties) to be a modern system of public busi- 
ness, as committees, reports, resolutions, and the like. We 
spare our readers, however, the prolix arguments upon this 
point, which our correspondent’s letter contains, and would 
merely suggest to him, that the best test of the aceuracy of his 
views, would be the search for anachronisms in the illustrations, 
or quotations of the speakers, The specimens sent for our 
perusal are connected with the 


APPREHENDED SCHISM 
of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manesseh, 


shortly after their removal to a distance from the great body of 


Israel, as recorded in the 22nd chapter of Joshua. This event- 
ful incident in the history of our people, appears to have been 
worked up into a very interesting and instructive narrative, It 
will be remembered, that the two and a half tribes above-named, 
after having settled in the rich district which they had earned, 
by acting as pioneers to the whole people, in their march to- 
wards physical conquest, were accused of wishing to assume 
a leadership or independence in spiritual affairs. This was 
attributed to them, in consequence of their setting up an altar, 
without regard to the limits prescribed by law, in order ‘* to 
turn away” from the ancient worship. Great excitement was 
the consequence among the other.tribes, who “ gathered them- 
selves together at Shiloh,” with a demand for immediate hosti- 
lities. Considerable difficulty appears to have been found in 
restraining the ardent spirits, who by their impatience might have 


rendered the catastrophe inevitable which now merely threat-. 


ened. In this critical juncture, each tribe appointed its prince, 
who, headed by the zealous Phineas, swayed the mass to their 
own more pee and philanthropic views, and who were ap- 
pointed a deputation, to enquire into the circumstances of the 
case, and, if possible, to prevail upon their brethren not to 
become separatists. 

A digest is given of the various arguments employed, indi- 
cating the different views entertained on the subject by the main 
body. ‘The war-party at first defeated all pacific overtures, and 
the evil became in consequence aggravated and protracted. 
_ Eventually, the peace-party prevailed; they argued, that ex- 
treme measures, however effective such might be expected to 
prove, would nevertheless gain a loss, by exterminating their 
own kindred, whom it was their special duty to admonish, to 
conciliate, and to cherish, They contended, that notwithstanding 
rumours, inferences, and partial admissions, every care had been 
taken, up to that period, by the Reubenites and their colleagues, 
to avoid any positive overt act, which might compel the resort 
to hostilities, —that, on the contrary, there was an evident de- 
_ sire on the part of the accused, to maintain the goodwill of the 
main body, and that the grand principle of revolt (the formal 
repudiation of a certain class of ordinances), was manifestly 
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becoming relaxed from a conviction of sheer necessity; so that 
this principle being now in its strictness abandoned, the elements 
of secession, as well as the occasion for it, must cease to ope- 
rate, because the differences were no longer concerning inflexible 
principles, but on mere questions of degree. It was likewise 
argued, that one of the periods of Holy convocation was then 
approaching, when all Israel might be expected to hold brotherly 
communion, when the ties of kindred and the virtues of social 
forbearance might be expected to exercise their pacifying in- 
fluences; but if, despite these, stiffneckedness co contumacy 
were shewn by acts, and the necessity of extreme measures ren- 
dered thus apparent, then the main body would have done its 
duty, and would not be responsible for the consequences. 

In the councils of the accused, offence was taken because ot 
the accusation made a priori (vide Jos, xxii. 16—20), but a 
healthy policy at length prevailed. Some saw the instability of 
the position into which they had been drawn,—others, conscious 
of honesty of purpose, yet consented to narrower limits than 
they deemed their right, in order not to be accounted trespassers ; 
and all acted upon the sense, that it was imperative upon them 
to satisfy Phineas and the princes, and, through them, all their 
brethren (verses 30 and 33), and to prove, that they could 
plously forego that which must sow discord in the congregation 
of the Lord. The altar, therefore, which they had set up, was 
not desecrated for separatist purposes, but was, by the concur- 
rence of all, called Ed, and.constituted a testimony of fraternal 
peace, and a witness that ‘‘ the Lord 1s one and His people one.” 

[ If occasion serve, we will give further notice of these curious — 
papers. | 


Note to the Second Edition. It is perhaps scarcely necessary 
to observe, that this pretended discovery of papers, was merely 
a convenient mode of remonstrating with the more violent oi 
the leaders on both sides, in respect to a schism not then effected, 
but very imminent; the editor being “averse to obtruding what 
may be deemed family differences on public attention.” The 
circumstances under which the disguise was dropped are de- 
tailed in No. V., page 35. 


REVIEW. 
THE CALUMNY OF BLOOD. 


‘Eres Damm. A Series of Conversations at Jerusalem, be- 
tween a Patriarch of the Greek Chureh and a Chief Rabbi of 
the Jews, concerning the malicious Charge against the Jews 
of using Christian Blood. By J. B. Levinsoun. Translated 
from the Hebrew as a Tribute to the Memory of the Martyrs 
at Damascus, by Dr. L. Loewr, Member of the Royal Asiatic — 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Asiatic Society at 
Paris, Oriental Linguist to His Royal Highness the Duke ot 
Sussex, and Author of the ‘ Origin of the Egyptian Lan-. 
guage,’ and of ‘ Letters from the East.’ London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. M.ncecc.xLi.”’ 8s. 


We acknowledge, on behalf of our community, the accept- 
able service which Dr. Loewe has rendered, in the translation of 
L. B. Levinsohn’s Efés Dammin, from the original Hebrew. 
The book is ‘‘ written in the form of a series of colloquial dis- 
coprses between two learned men of different religious creeds, 
one being represented as a patriarch of the Greek Church at 
Jerusalem, and the other a Chief Rabbi of the Jews at the same 
place; from which discourses, inferences are finally drawn, which 
furnish a complete refutation to the appalling charge against the 
Israelites, of privily taking the lives of Christians in order to ob- 
tain their blood to use in certain of their religious ceremonies.” 

The style of thre work has all the gravity becoming such a sub- 
ject; nd the colloquial form, while it has all the close reasoning 
and learned references which the most elaborate and polemical 
treatise could secure, admits of its being read through, without 
tedium, by the unlearned. The separate treatment of every 

uestion, and the natural pauses between each, which relieve 
the mind from the necessity of a painful stretch, give the work a 
much more popular character than usually pertains to such trea- 
tises. In this gravity of the style and the popelerry of feature, 
the Efés Dammim has advantages over the German book, 
“ Damascia,” of L. H. Loewenstein, published at Rédelheim last 
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year; a work, however, spoken highly of by the mfr. in Reviews, | can clearly be trac 


as having been published, after the Damascus tragedy, and con- 


| & ich had long since 
Ser ; | nnected with that circumstances which he 
taining also the refutation of the charges co ‘dis clamour; 0048 ratified their atrocious malice not only with 


event. 


ner in which he has accomplished the difficult task of translating 
the Oriental Hebrew into an easy flowing English. 

The period chosen for the publication exhibits much good taste 
(Sth Elul, 5601, 25th Aug. 1841), being the first anniversary of 
the liberation of the Jews at Damascus. It has been “translated 
from the Hebrew as a tribute to the memory of the martyrs of 
that persecution, and is evidently designed to place within the 
reach of all classes, valuable and unimpeachable historical evi- 


to every friend of the rights of humanity. We shall, opportunity 
permitting, make some extracts from the body of the work ina 
future number. The following is an extract from the ap pone 
“When it became known that the priest Thomaso had mys- 
teriously disappeared, seven individuals were charged with hav- 
ing decoyed him into their power, and with having murdered 
him amongst them; it was positively asserted that these seven 
had been seen all together in the afternoon of the day of his dis- 
appearance in the house of David Harari. One of the seven, 
however, offered to produce, as evidence to disprove this, two 
persons, one a Mohammedan and the other a Christian, who 
were sitting with him in his own house all that day, and the 
greater portion of the ensuing evening. A child of his had just 
died, and, according to the precepts of the Jewish law, he was 
compelled to remain in his house during seven days from its 
decease, in a state of mourning: that day was one included in 
the seven, and these persons came to condole with him on his 
loss. Had these witnesses been allowed to come forward, the 
whole of the case must have fallen to the ground at once, in 
spite of the malicious craft and cunning which the originators of 
the charge displayed; for as they were in nowise connected 


ed to motives of revengeful jealousy, excited 


“tinguished Jews in Damascus by certain 
against the most, disting occurred, took shelter under 


| he inhabitants of th 
We must also compliment Dr. Loewe on the creditable man- impunity, as regarded the major part of the in e 


place, but with the approbation due only to a rigid act of jus- 


tice. On nearly all former occasions, when the J ews have been 
persecuted in consequence of the superstitious Impression that 


* they used Christian blood in their Passover ceremonies, similar 


ise ‘fle the voice of truth, and similar 
means have been practised to stifle ) 
feelings of revenge have, without doubt, first kindled the flame 


of persecution. The reader 1s particularly requested to note 


the coincidence between the proceedings of the semi-barbarians 


A; age of the judges who 
dence, on a subject of deep importance, not only to the Jew, but _ at Damascus in the present age, and those judg 


lived in the dark ages of superstition in other parts of the 
world.” | 


Tue Sacrep Scriptures Heprew AND Enciisu.—A 
New Translation by the Rev. D. A. De Sona, Mr. A. Lin- 


peNTHAL, and Mr. J. RapuaLt, to be published in weekly =~ 


parts, 
We have just received the first number of this work, which 


| is to be published on Wednesday, the 22nd September. The 


work is of far too great importance to be lightly passed over, 
and we, therefore, postpone further notice for a more convenient 
opportunity. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
GREAT FIRE AT SMYRNA. 


We have been favored, by the politeness of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, with the opportunity of making the following extracts from 
files of Maltese and Smyrna papers, just received by him :— 

‘On the 29th of July, the whole population of Smyrna was 
roused from their slumbers one hour after midnight, by the 


with the Jews, their testimony must have been received as | alarming cry, SMYRNA IS ON FIRE! The flames rolled on 
valid; and the absence of one out of the seven being proved, the | from that hour till sunset of the same day, with a violence and 
charge, specially implicating the seven, could not have survived | fury which no human efforts could arrest, sweeping through the 


for a moment. 


But this man was instantly put to the torture ; | entire length of the devoted city from West to East, reducing 


and though they were all subjected to the most horrible ap- | to cinders and ashes in their fearful progress 3050 ‘Turkish and 
pliances that the human mind can conceive, yet the mode of | 157 Greek houses, 500 large Jewish houses, containing 1500 


torture used with him took effect so speedily, that he died before | families of that nation, 17 Armenian houses, 42 Mosques, 7 — 


utting forward the | Synagogues, 15 Khans, 7 Baths, 17 Flour-mills, 2437 Shops, 
in the accusation, | 29 Turkish and Greek Public Schools, 5 Tekés or Dervish 


any of his friends could have any chance of 
witnesses referred to. He was still included 
tor now he could only testify his innocence to his Maker. 
‘There was another remarkable circumstance, which shews 
how determinedly the charge was carried over every impediment 
that truth and justice opposed to it. Three ministers of the Jewish 
congregation were, at the outset of the calumnious report, com- 
manded by the governor to discover the criminals; these three 
straightway repaired to the synagogue, and having summoned all 
their brethren who could come into their presence, made a pro- 
clamation that, if any Jew knew aught that might lead to the de- 
tection of the criminals, he should instantly communicate it to 
them, under pain of excommunication, which is the most serious 


punishment that the Jewish clergy can inflict, and which every 


Jew contemplates with the utmost dread. The rabbis likewise 
enjoined all their auditors to make diligent search for the crimi- 
nals for the honour of the nation at large. In consequence of this 
proclamation, a young man, a Jew, who kept a tobacconist’s 
shop in the Mooslemin quarter, just without one of the city gates 
came forward, and stated that he had seen the priest and his ser- 
vant pass by his door at six o'clock in the evening of the day on 
which he was last seen, which he the more clearly remembered 
as he then solicited them both to purchase toombak of him. 
“In the accusation against the seven, it was stated that the 
riest was last seen at David Harari’s house at half-past four 
his evidence, then, tended strongly to refute the accusation - 
but the ill-fated youth was directly arrested as an accomplice. 
and hurried into eternity simultaneously with the first of the 


seven. 
** Thus the testimony that could not have failed to we; 
the minds of the multitude was entirely 
multitude were now induced to raise a clamour against the un- 
whose actions 


fortunate prisoners; and the individuals in office, 


| 


places of prayer. The devouring element has reduced nearly 
one-half of the city to a mass of ruins, leaving nearly 35,000 
of its inhabitants without home or refuge; and of this number 
7000 are preserved from actual starvation by the hand of 
charity.. | 

“This calamity cannot pass away like a summer cloud. The 
rains and chills of autumn will soon come; and with them there 
is reason to fear that disease will invade the unfortunate suf- 
ferers, crowded together as they are temporarily into the bar- 


racks and plague hospitals of the city, the only asylums that 


charity can at present offer them, and the rigours of winter 
cannot fail to aggravate still further their sufferings. 

A general subscription has been opened, to which the Sultan 
subscribed 150,000 piastres (about 15002.) A sum of 20001. 
has also been collected at Constantinople ; but these and other 
contributions have been long since expended in the relief of 
“ 7000 persons driven from their homes, and stripped of every 
thing.” In speaking of the self-imposed labours of the sisters 
of charity, the editor of the Manzari Shark justly observes, 

Woman, in every clime the same, whether under the burning 
sun of Afric, or the colder temperature of Greenland, is a steady 


wry. and sympathiser in your distress, a willing assistant where 
aid can be of use, and a sweet consoler where consolation is 
agreeable.” 


By letters to Sir Moses Montefiore, from Messrs. Isaac Pin- 


cherle & Co., we learn, that “th 
om, ose who suffered most from this 


unhappy brethren. 

eir houses, their property, and their clothes. The Turks 

suffered much, but not so much as our poor brethren; and per- 

sons of the most respectable station in life, are wandering house- 
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less in the streets, begging for bread, with shame and despair 
depicted on their countenances. 

**'We have had the satisfaction to succeed in carrying, 
through the midst of the fire, some food to our poor brethren, 
who, with heart-rending shrieks were invoking the God of 
mercy for succour. In the midst of this dire catastrophe 
many lost their lives ; and families are in the most desolate and 
bereaved condition, severed from each other, and scattered 
here and there. 

‘* By that charitable disposition which so nobly distinguishes 
you, in the name of the God of Israel, whom you, as we, adore, 
we entreat you to order us to render further assistance for your 
account, on account of your friends, and in behalf of every 
sympathising individual in your capital, to this stricken com- 
munity. We implore you to-sue, in our name, to the respect- 
able Jewish communities of London, for their assistance, 
appealing to them in the most moving terms which language 
can express, in favour of their poor brethren suffering under 
this dreadful affliction.” 

We feel proud to report, that this appeal of our suffering, 
though distant brethren 1s in the course of wernt nobly answered. 
In the Great Synagogue of London, during the Sabbath morning 
service, spontaneous offerings were made, amounting to £300; 
since which, a canvas of the absent members has somewhat in- 
creased this sum. Subscriptions are in progress in the other 
London congregations. The present amounts, so far as we can 
ascertain them, are, Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, £190: 
Hambro ditto, £75; Western ditto, £50; New ditto, £65—all 
incomplete. 

As to the provincial congregations, the only report which has 
yet reached us is from Manchester. The contributions of this 
small but warm-hearted community, are expected to exceed 
£100. We insert, elsewhere, a report of the proceedings there. 

At Birmingham, a sermon, in aid of the unfortunate sufferers 
will be preached in the Synagogue by the Rev. Mr. Raphall, on 
the afternoon of Thoredey. the first day of to be 
followed by a 743w %, which, from the well-known public 
spirit and liberality of that congregation, cannot prove unpro- 


ductive. 


Happy those, to whom it is permitted thus to exercise the 
blessings of charity. May the means long be spared to him 
who knows how to use them thus, and when he ‘shall rejoice 
before the Lord” on His coming festivals, may his cup be 
sweetened by the reflection that another family in Israel is 
rejoicing also, and praying for blessings on his head. 


NEW SYNAGOGUE AT BATH. 


‘* Tue foundation stone of a Jew’s Synagogue was laid on 
Thursday, the 26th August, in this city, by J. Abraham, and 
B. Samuel, the elders of the Jews congregation. The usual 
ceremonies were performed by the Rev. — Wolfe; the erec- 
tion being in memory of their late and much respected bene- 
factor and friend, Moses Samuel, Esq., late of this city. The 
day happening to be the birthday of Prince Albert, all the 
additional prayers, were, according to the invariable practice of 
the Jews, on such commemorations, read by the officiatin 
minister, with that loyal fervour which has ever sheahstesleo’ 
the Jewish people.” — ath Paper. 


JEWS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Birmingham, August 29th. 

We have received a very interesting letter under this date, 
describing the Jewish National School recently established in 
that town, under the superintendence of the Rev. M. J. Raphall; 
Mr. D. Asher acting as second master. Our space does not, at 
present, permit any lengthy notice of this important under- 
taking, which is highly honourable to the right spirit and 
enterprise of our Birmingham Brethren. 

Other religious bodies have long been accustomed to unite 
for the — of a first-rate education to their young mem- 
bers, adapted to their special wants. At length a provincial 
congregation sets the example of supplying this important 
desideratum for our own youth. We veaillite to assert, that no 
other religious community has wants so peculiar, both as re- 
gards the course of study, and the discipline of conduct; and 
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in no other do youth encounter so many obstacles and disad- 
vantages, when left to the ordinary educational establishments. 
The best results have been obtained by the establishment of 
proprietary schools among our neighbours, and we shall even- 
tually profit by their example. 

We are gratified to learn that Mr. Raphall avails himself of 
the opportunity to impart religious instruction, in the form ot 
lectures, every Sabbath. These are either delivered in the 
school-room, or in the synagogue; and we can readily believe 
our correspondent’s assurance, that the auditor’s feel themselves 
‘* instructed, corrected, and comforted,” manifesting an eager 
interest for these truly edilying discourses, which cannot fail to 
operate favourably on their social and spiritual well-being. 
These considerations have led our correspondent to favour us 
with a dissertation on the necessity for the general re-introduc. 
tion of sermons into the service of our synagogues. To us his 
arguments would appear convincing in any case; they are the 
more so, as founded on experience. 


PRESENT TO HER MAJESTY. 


‘* A pew days previous to the departure of the Court from 
Windsor for Claremont, a very chaste and elaborately wrought 
table, composed of a pervee of the wreck of the Royal George, 
was received at Windsor Castle, as a present to her Majesty, 
from a Mr. Emanuel, of Portsmouth. As soon as the packing- 
cases containing this valuable present, arrived at the Castle, 
they were immediately ordered to be opened in the presence of 
her Majesty and the Prince, who expressed their admiration of 
the extraordinary workmanship displayed on it; and to mark 
the high opinion which these illustrious personages entertained 
of Mr. Emanuel’s present, it was commanded to be placed in 
the corridor, where it has since remained. The table is of a 
circular form, and attached toa thick and richly carved pedestal, 
which is supported by four lions, each about the size of a large 
bull dog. The surface of the table is composed of alternate 
pieces of white and black oak, which radiate froma small point 
in the centre, the black coloured wood being that which had 
been acted on by the water, and the other the heart or centre 
of large logs to which the discolouration had not penetrated. 
On ‘the edge is a profile view of the Royal George, neatly 
engraved on silver, and underneath a short inscription, stating 
that the table is presented to her. Majesty as a loyal and dutiful 
gift, and that the material of which it is composed was 
originally a portion of the wreck of the above-mentioned 
magnificent vessel,”— Times. 


_ Liverpool.—We have received a copy of certain new Laws 
adopted by this congregation, and are happy to aes the 
accomplishment of a valuable reform thereby. e allude to 
the total abolition of the public sale of the myynp, and of all 
complimentary offerings, nyws. There has been sub- 
stituted a graduated assessment for all the purposes of a 
revenue. We are pleased to learn that, even in a financial 
point of view, the new system answers beyond the expectations 
formed of it. We have not room at present for further extracts. 

The time cannot be far distant, when every enlightened com- 
munity of our people wil! abolish such unseemly 
from the service of the synagogue. The plan of the Liverpool 
assessment, however, does not appear to be so well devised as 
the ancient system, called the F'ita, of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Synagogue in London. 


STATISTICS OF JEWISH CHARITIES. 


Few persons will deny, that it would not only be highly inte- 
resting, but likewise exceedingly useful, to have collected, and 
arranged in a tabular form, the funds, income, expenditure, and 
other particulars of the numerous Jewish Charities and Insti- 
tutions of this metropolis. All reasoning on the subject, as 
well as every scheme for increasing their efficiency, must be 
vague and unsatisfactory, until positive data can be obtained. 
We have induced a friend to undertake the task of collecting 
the materials; and we cannot doubt the readiness of every 
office-bearer to facilitate these objects. Whenever it be prac- 
ticable to send us (postage free), through our gang the 
periodical reports, in series, extending as far back as possible, 
much needless labour will be saved. The gentleman alluded 
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irig written on the 
to above, has already traced nearly sixty institutions, and one billefor the removal of 
i hundred separate special trusts. Jomish Disabilities.” While we do not pledg@joursélves to the 


ion by the impartidopening Of Our 
INFANT SCHOOL. direct advocacy of any question 
Tuesday | Columns, our readers will thank us for the opportunity of exgjoying 
Tuts valuable institution is to be formally opened on | the poetic fervour of these 
| next, in the presence of the Rey. the Chief Rabbi, the Wardens Jewish child is horn—his earliest breath 
of the several Congregations, the Officers of the Board of A of Britain, —on his ear 
| Deputies, and the Subscribers. The charitable spirit of two Inhales the air a % fall | 
; The accents of a British Mother tau. 
| -entlemen having, some months since, induced them to 
q Sire Sees = How great the parents fond delight when firs 
| open an experimental school for the infants of the Jewish poor, voles ‘ves forth those magic words 
number than their arrangements would accommodate ; Al ds! 
ely he promise of the day—endearing sounds. 
appealed, therefore, to their co-religionists for aid, and so freely 
the appeal heen responded to, that commodious premises Echo of mind Britain's 3 
for the reception of about 180 children, between the ages of Those magic words, those si ’ 3 igre . : 
two and six, have been prepared in Houndsditch. During the The child matures,—the soil he treads, is Britain's. 
preparations, father more than 100 pupils have been under a} | His mind expands,—his -outhful bosom thrills 
brelitninary trating by Mr. Wilderspin (a gentleman who has With honest pride—as History’s page unfolds— 
done much for the promotion of infant education, and who is the How Britain's heroes fought,—her patriots died— : 
author of several works upon the subject); he has been assisted And how her sons, from trembling despots gain’d 


by Miss Harris, the teacher of the expePimental school above 
referred to, and the fytture mistress of the new establishment, 


Their freedom’s charter, how against the world ? 
This intelligent: young lady appears to be deeply imbued with 


They stood alone, undaunted,—as unconquer’d! 


the spirit, which alone can qualify for so important a task, and by 
we hope much from the school under her charge. A programme hei 
of the ceremony, the order of examination, &c., has been Her Ing, fs monarch, her decrees ‘% ng 
ublished, and we perceive in the avidity displayed to procure The perils of the state, a common risk, ae 
tickets of ‘admission, the existence of a well-tounded sense of He yearns to share,—tfor w he inva Sook Le 
the highly gratifying nature of the proceedings. We have been Destruction threaten, or the ondman’s yoke,— ‘ie 
favoured, but at, too late an hour, with a draft of the address Amid the saviours of the land he stands, 
intended for-circulation by the committee. We hope to have He shares their toil, his fervour equals ere BR 
another opportunity of reviewing it, and of supplying a full His arm as ready—and his soul as true? 
report. of the interesting meeting for which it is» intended, Time was, ignominy had fix’d her brand, 6 
Meanwhile, we heartily recommend the undertaking to the special | On all of Jéwish blood, who, shunn’d like Cain,. | 
patronage of the ladies of our people, whose amiable exertions in But not like him protected, wander’d forth, | 
its behalf (sometimes of daily exercise) have already done so Despised degraded, plunder’d and reviled ! 
mueh in promoting its success. Alas! that ignorance should thus enthral 
Manchester.—On the 25th of August,a meeting of the Hebrew Man’s better nature,—that the chance of birth 
Association, and other members of the congregation, was held at Should thus impede the noblest energies ! 
the York Hotel, S. Behrens, Esq., in the chair. The meeting But Reason now with an expansive ow’r a 
had been convened by circular, appealing for sympathy on behalf Hath burst her trammels—giant i Le 
of the Jewish sufferers by the conflagration of Smyrna, and con- Hath dwindled to a dwarf. his dee a Fra ee 
taining a reprint of the report of Messrs. Pincherle & Co, to Sir No longer urges on the ineeiliedina. is 
Yet still he lives, aye, lurks in that bless’d Isle 
series of resohutions, expressive of commiseration, and Where Freedom sits enshrin’d—his puny voice ‘33 
pledging the meeting to the contribution of pecuniary assistance, Would fain arrest the onward Rag ae 
were passed unanimously (our space will not permit a transcript And chill the glow within the atriot’s heart : 
to our columns). Mri Isaac A. Franklin was appointed Treasurer ; Strange. that a oa ph ter of th e k ae 
and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the'meeting separated. Clai horh OS 
It redounds much to the honour of this very small, but public ~ rae — hod with reason, thus can ae ee s 
spirited community, that its contributi mele e young enthusiast’s hope, and thus prevails, ‘= 
ution to the general fund will To check the noble ardour of his soul | 
| eac = 
How long shall light and darkness seek to dwell 
IMPORTANT MEETING. In sad, unbless’d, and desolate communion! " 
The Jew, whose birth-place is this favoured land 
( from a Correspondent. ) Within whose veins the healthful current roto ; 
YF On Thursday evening last, the Ecclesiastical Council. the That warms to liberty, too Jo ithheld 3 
Board of Deputies, and the Warde Jong, withheld, és 
c eputies, and the Wardens of the several Synagogues, Who, with his fellow Briton, worships God ery 
attended the summons of the chief Rabbi. Notwithstanding the As Mercy, Goodness, Truth, and boundless Love ae. 
serious indis tuon of that venerable fuuctionary, the meeting Still feels the fetter, and still vainl ines. eS “2 
remaiyed in deliberation untila late hour; Sir Moses Montefiore For the full measure of a Freeman's rights — 
performing the duties of chairman, The most unfounded and His chain is rusting, link by link, away— 
confi rumours are in circulation as to the course reso] d When will it cease to ) | ; 
“upon atthe meeting. Under the peculiar circumstances of th — 
case, nothing can be allowed rematurely to transpire ; but the Armies on the foliowing subjects are necessai ily posipe Jal 
well known prudence and moderation of our spiritual head, and dhe Jewish Educational Association, 4 


that brotherly love and right feeling, which ie ; On the constitution and functi ; rly 
wilthe foun evercharacterised | netions of the Board of Deputies. 


= n the union of the Sy f 
this importirtameéting, when the time shal] foi t the consolidation of certain charities. purposes, and on 


publicatign-df them.” . On the Establishment of a Collegiate Institution, for the train 
‘weeks the alder numbers costes reached London this | by Bow; and by 
of immediate Interest, Printed by E. Varry, 27, Camomile Street, Bial 3 


| 


